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add their terrible argument towards conformity. The dreadful
holocaust which began in February 1555 and has attached the
epithete bloody' to the names of Mary and Bonner, was a horroi
that most of those who voted the heresy laws could not have
anticipated. The Imperial, Venetian, and French ambassadors,
Catholics and foreigners though they were, were shocked by it;
and well might Englishmen be. It did not make better Catho-
lics; it only filled people with admiration at the courage of the
martyrs. The first to suffer, John Rogers, was so acclaimed by
the spectators that, according to the French ambassador, it
seemed as though he were being taken to his wedding. The burn-
ings opened an old sore, for Englishmen were not fond of
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and though they were hardened to
the spectacle of executions, and even to the horrible death of
traitors, these heresy trials appeared to them in abhorrent form
as an alien, priests' business. Furthermore., a Queen with sym-
pathies that seemed more foreign than English was ridding
herself by their means of subjects who were obnoxious, not only
in religion, but also in politics.

No doubts entered Mary's devout mind. Exalted in spirit by
her marriage and by the reconciliation with Rome, she awaited
the last manifestation of God's overflowing bounty - a child,
to inherit and preserve her work. It was in the ecstasy of her
meeting with Pole in November, 15549 that she announced her
pregnancy, and orders were given for Te Deum to be sung in
all the churches. Tear not, Mary!" chanted the preacher at St
Paul's, 'for thou hast found favour with God. And behold,
thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son.' The
other section of the people had their opinion expressed in a
paper attached to the Palace door at Hampton Court: e Shall
we be such fools, good Englishmen, to believe that our Queen
is with child?'

As the signs of pregnancy developed, Mary's mind began to
run on what might happen if she died in childbed. In this way
the problem of Elkabeth arose again. For some time Mary had
been uncertain what to do with her. If she kept her captive she
ran the risk of alienating powerful lords, whereas if free Eli^a